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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 


WORKERS ARE DOING 


The following record of one woman’s work I 
will give to encourage and inspire other workers 
in the cause: 

From my earliest recollection up to the present 
day cruelty to animals has caused me a continual 
heartache that I never could get away from, and 
my whole life has been one long struggle to be- 
friend ‘‘those dumb mouths that have no speech” 
and who look to us, as we look to God, for help, 
says Mrs. E. Irene Rood of Chicago. As the 
years went on I looked about me for some way to 
mitigate the suffering of animals and prevent the 
slaughter of birds, but not until the year 1893 did 
any tangible idea present itself or any feasible plan 
reward my search. In the year 1893 I renounced 
all my previous plans and decided to give my whole 
heart, and life if necessary, to this work, and com- 
menced by organizing the Chicago Audubon Soci- 


*ety, which was the only society of the kind in 


existence at that time, so far as I know. The or- 


ganization of this society involved a good deal of ° 


work and numerous calls, as the ladies were reluc- 
tant to pledge themselves not to wear any ornaments 
or plumage that would necessitate killing birds. 
About this time I also commenced to give little 
talks about birds in Sunday schools and distributed 
bird leaflets. During the Chicago Columbian Ex- 
position I was the instigator and chairman of the 
Congress on Ornithology, which I advocated with 
a view to encourage the study of birds and to se- 
cure better laws ultimately for their protection. I 
was also a member of the American Ornithologi- 
cal Union on the Protection of North American 
Birds. 


In 1896 I organized the Fort Worth, Texas, 
Humane Society and a Stevenville Society a little 
later in the same year. In 1897 I had the Rood 
Humane Education Bill introduced in the Texas 
Legislature, but being called home on account of 
sickness, the bill, which had only passed to en- 
grossment, failed to become a law until 1899, when 
I had it introduced a second time and succeeded 
this time in getting it through after many obstacles 
and disappointments. In 1898 I founded the Aus- 
tin Humane Society and a few months after that 


the Texas State Humane Education Society, wi h 
a long list of prominent people, and was elected _ 
the state secretary up to the time of my departure, 4 
On my way home from Texas in August, 1899 9, Te 
stopped in Dallas long enough to organize the 
Dallas Humane Society, which was doing good 
work the last I heard of it. On July 12, 1900, | 
went to Colorado, and in 1901 I attended the Colo. : 
rado Legislature and secured the passage of thes 
Rood Humane Education Bill, making humane 
education compulsory in all the schools of that 
state. Late reports from the secretary of the Colo- 
rado Humane Society say that ‘‘humane educa- 
tion is winning its way, and everybody is speaking 
well of it, including the state superintendent of 
public instruction.” In May, 1901, I organized * 
the Colorado Humane Education Society and was _ 
elected honorary president. The membership was — 
large, including the governor and many other state _ 
officials and prominent citizens. 


In July, 1901, I secured a commissioned hu- — 
mane officer at Beulah, Colo., and appointed a 
conference committee to act with him in all im- 
portant matters. I also had the Rood Humane — 
Education Bill introduced in the Wyoming Legis- 
lature in the winter of 1891 and was again suc-— 
cessful with the assistance of some of the best 
men in the state. In the spring of the year, 1902, © 
M. H. Rosenzweig of Butte, Mont., sent an 
urgent appeal to the American Humane Associa-_ 
tion, asking them to send some one there to help 
them organize humane societies and get the work 
on a firmer footing in that state; accordingly I 
was selected to go, and landed in Billings, Mont., — 
July 6 of that year. A meeting wascalled within a — 
few days but on account of the absence of some ins) 
terested parties the organization of a society was 
postponed until my return a few weeks later, when 
we took in a hundred members, including most of - 
the prominent people in town. After this I or- : 
ganized societies in all the largest towns in the — 
state, —Livingston, Bozeman, Dillon, Anaconda, — 
etc. In September we called a Humane Conven- — 
tion to be held in Butte, Mont., and then founded — 
the Montana State Humane Society, which I am — 
sure will become a very strong society, and no city — 
is in greater need of one. Delegates from the 
various societies I had organized through the” 
state attended this convention and went away filled — 
with new zeal. } 


In January, 1903, I returned to Montana and 
mmenced an active campaign to get my two 
pills passed. The first bill was the Rood Humane 
Education Bill. It was introduced by Senator 
Hoffman, and reported favorably by the committee 
January 26. It passed the Senate promptly and 
met with but little opposition in the House, where 
passed also. As soon as this was disposed of, 
had a more important bill ready to introduce. 
his was a bill to create a state Bureau for the 
_ protection of children and dumb animals and re- 
| quired an appropriation to maintain the Bureau. 
» On January 31 this bill was killed in the com- 
/* mittee, as I expected. In other words, it. was re- 
ported ‘‘ indefinitely postponed,” a polite way of 
killing a bill. But I declined to be killed even 
politely, and immediately resurrected the bill and 
jntroduced a substitute in two sections within a 
day or two. The first section was to create the 
~ Bureau, and the second section was to get an ap- 
 propriation to maintain it. After weeks of the 
most determined opposition on the part of a few 
_ members, the first section finally squeezed through. 
Then the fight was renewed on the second sec- 
tion, and at times we were at our wits’ end for 
new arguments, and the outlook was anything 
but encouraging. There was some talk about 
_ ‘striking out the enacting clause,” and vari- 
ous other schemes to defeat the measure, but we 
finally won over our opponents, the agony was 
- over, the bill was passed, and the members who 
had stood by me all the way through gave me 
quite an ovation after the last vote was taken. 


In the midst of my rejoicing another telegram 
came from Omaha Humane Society urging me to 
~ come to the Nebraska Legislature immediately. I 
said, “‘Now, O Lord, let thy servant depart in 
peace,” and away I went to the Nebraska Legisla- 
"ture, where I had three more bills to run the gant- 
let. One was to prohibit docking horses’ tails, 
= another to prohibit plucking fowls alive, and the 
_ third was to prohibit shooting birds from traps. 
_ The last one mentioned was killed in the sifting 
committee, but I did not allow that to disturb me 
this time, but just went to work again as if noth- 
ing had happened and soon had the bill resurrected 
_ and on its feet again. _ The governor came to my 
assistance, and we prevailed upon the committee 
- to lift the bill and give the Senate a chance to vote 
on it. It was through the influence of the Omaha 
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Gun Club that they had killed it. As scon as the 
Nebraska Legislature adjourned I hastened to the 
Illinois Legislature on a telegram from our secre- 
tary, hoping there might be time enough to get one 
more bill through this winter, but in this I was 
disappointed. I got the bill through the Senate, 
and it was on file for the last reading in the House 
when they adjourned without clearing the calendar. 
So this completed my legislative work for 1893. 
During my ten years’ work I have written more 
than ten thousand letters and have travelled about 
twenty thousand miles and distributed I cannottell 
how many thousand leaflets. Most of these were 
donated by a prominent lady friend, who has ren- 
dered inestimable service to the cause in this way 
and many other ways. 


Mrs. Rood is at present engaged by the Ameri- 
can Humane Association and made a recent visit 
to Boston, calling at the League to see the work we 
are doing here. . 


STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE 


A Rescue 


Eleanor Morse came upstairs to her mother’s 
room looking very sober. She had been to the 


store to do an errand. 


‘<I do not feel as if I could speak to Sarah Cobb 
again,” she said. : 

‘Why, Eleanor,” said Mrs. Morse, ‘what has 
Sarah done to make you say that?” 

‘sWhen I was coming home from the store I 
met her carrying Muffy, her kitten, in her arms. 
I asked her what she was doing with Muffy so far 
from her home. She said, ‘I have a prettier kitten 
that has been given me, and as mamma says I can- 
not keep both, I am going to drop this one. If he 
comes back I shall carry him a longer distance and 
drop him again.’ 

«© «© Sarah,’ I cried, ‘how can you be so cruel? 
Just think what poor Muffy will suffer!’ She 
said carelessly, ‘O, some one will pick him up,’ 
and before I could stop her she ran away, and I 
saw her drop Muffy and hurry off as fast as she 
could go. 

“Poor Muffy ran after her until he saw a dog, 
and then he ran into a little alley. Before I could 


a 


did not know which way to run. 
been there I do not know what would have hap- 


- over and his eyes looked wild. 


_ *Yes, indeed, you did, my dear child,” 


“miserable little wreck. 
- can leave a cat or a kitten to suffer so much. It 


» may keep him. 


get there some boys chased him out with sticks. 


By that time he was nearly crazy with fright and 


pened to him. He was crouching down in a door- 
way trembling and crying when I| reached him, 
just before the boys found him again. There was 
one kind boy who was telling the other boys to let 
the cat alone, and he showed me wheré Muffy had 
gone. I picked him up and he clung to me just 
like a frightened child. He was trembling all 
I could not leave 
him, so I cect him home. Didn’t I do right, 
mamma ?”’ 

answered 
‘‘T_am sorry and surprised to hear 


Mrs. Morse. 


that any one who is capable of thought could do 


such a mean and cruel act as to desert a household 
pet.” 

“Perhaps Sarah really thought that some one 
would pick up the kitten and give it a good home,” 
said Eleanor. 

‘‘] fear she did not stop to think or care any- 
thing about the cat, only that she wanted to get 
rid of it; but her mother should have known 
better. If she had thought about it at all, she must 
have known that very few persons care to pick up 
a cat on the street and carry it home, and most 
persons drive away a strange cat or kitten if it 
comes to them, so it is almost certain to suffer 
hunger and abuse. It is driven from one house 
and another, dogs chase it, cruel boys throw stones 


at it, and it often goes for days without a mouth- 


ful of food or drink until it crawls into some hole 
and dies, or perhaps some humane person picks it 
up and sends it to the Animal Rescue League, a 

I do not see how any one 


would be very much kinder to kill it.” 

‘* May I keep poor Muffy, mamma?” 

‘¢If we cannot find a good. home for him you 
I am glad you did not leave him 
in the street to suffer. Now you must go and 
get him some milk to drink, for he looks hungry ; 
and you may crumb a little bread into the milk.” 

Eleanor was very glad to keep the kitten, and 


she took good care of him. Every morning she 


a was careful to see that he had his breakfast as 


soon as she came down stairs, for she knew that 
a-cat or a kitten may be just as hungry as a boy or 


a girl. ty 
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If I had not, 


and kept him in the house for the night. 


‘with a ‘* purr-mew,” touch her dress lightly w 


She also gave him some of her dinner, and she 
found that he not only liked milk and meat but 
some kinds of vegetables. He was very fond of 
fish, too, and Eleanor took pains to pick all the 
bones out, so that her little pet should not get 
choked with them. 

After her own supper was over, Eleanor alwa 
called Muffy, gave him a dish of bread and milk, 
A little 
bed was made up for him in the kitchen, and 
Eleanor put him in it before she went up to her 
room. She could not enjoy her own bed if Muffy 
was turned out of doors at night. 

She never teased Muffy. She did not sqqeedsl 
him hard, or lift him by his paws, or disturb him” 
when he wanted.to sleep. She kept a dish o 
fresh water under the kitchen table where he 
could get it whenever he was thirsty, for she wa s 
a thoughtful little girl and knew that cats and 
dogs suffer just as much as children do if they 
cannot get a drink of fresh water when they” 
need it. 

In return for her kindness Muffy loved his little 
mistress very much, and was grateful to her. He 
followed her about the house, and out of doors, 
unless she went into the street, and even then he 
would go as far as she would let him. When she 
was going to school he would follow her as far a ‘ 
the gate; then he would sit on the fence and 
mew for her to come back until she-was out of 
sight. : 

In the house Muffy was always perro for a game 
of hide and seek, which he would play almost aS 
well as a child. He would hide under a chair, 
a table or a sofa, and when Eleanor had looked 
for him a little while he would spring out at her. 


“i 
his paw, and run and hide somewhere else. 

‘When vacation time came Eleanor’s mamma 
took her to the seashore to stay two weeks 
Eleanor was very sorry to leave Muffy, and before 
she went she charged the cook to be sure and 
feed him and put fresh water where he could al- 
ways get it, and never shut him out at night. ; 

Muffy seemed very unhappy when Eleanor had 
gone. He wa over the house crying, ang 
looking for her. e 
to see if she would not come up the street. Pre 
soon he lost his appetite, and one day, v whet 
Eleanor had been gone a little over a week, Muffy 
did not come when the cook se ifseat ie it 


- 


Bt 
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to give him his supper, and she could not find 
him anywhere. , 
When Eleanor got home at the end of the two 


_ weeks, the first thing she asked was, ‘* Where is 


. just when his mistress got home? 


» «DRY Madd 


Muffy?” The cook then told her that Muffy had 
mourned for her day after day, and then had gone 
away, she thought, to try to find his mistress. 

Eleanor felt very badly and if it had not been 

so late in the evening she would have gone at 
once to look for him. She went to bed with a 
sad heart, and she could not help crying when she 
thought of poor Muffy, with no home and no 
one to take care of him. MHer first thought when 
she awoke in the morning was of her little 
pet, homeless, perhaps hurt by some cruel boy or 
‘dog, and all the pleasure of getting home was 
lost in her sorrow. She heard a little noise at 
her door, and said to herself, ‘*‘ There is mamma 
coming to call me.” Then she felt a soft thud on 
her bed, and heard a glad mew, and a loud purr 
right at her ear. It was Muffy, and a happier cat 
never was seen! He purred and purred. He 
could hardly stop purring long enough to eat, al- 
though he looked very thin and starved. He 
could not bear to have his little mistress out of his 
sight a moment, and he kept close by her all day, 
following her like a dog. 

Where had Muffy been, and how did he know 
Muffy tried his 
best to tell his story, but he could not make it 
quite plain enough for Eleanor to understand. 
One thing, however, he made very clear. It was 


‘statue. 
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Eleanor he loved, and the good home without 
her could not make him happy. 

There are people who say. that cats are not ) 
grateful or affectionate, but those who treat them 
kindly, feed them, talk to them, and never tease or 
worry them, will soon find out that cats can be 
grateful, and that they will love those who love 
them. — Anna H. Smith. 


The Dog and His Disgraced Master 

One day I saw a policeman leading forcibly 
along a young man who had been drinking, said a 
writer in a humane journal. His face was pur- 
ple, some blood added a yet deeper stain to one 
cheek, while his clothing, disarranged and dusty, 
served to heighten his disreputable appearance. 
As he was hustled along the crowded street only 
in the eye of some woman could be detected a little 
pity mixed with fear which a drunken man even in 
safe hands inspires them. If he had any friends 
among the many who passed they recognized him 
not. But there was one faithful heart near at 
hand. Right in the wake of the observed of all 
observers was an old collie dog. His gait and 
mien said as plainly as speech, ‘I know my mas- 
ter’s in disgrace and that his degradation reflects 
on me, his dog, but lam not going back on him 
now when he needs my presence and sympathy 
most.” He simply followed his master with droop- 
ing tail and woe-begone look. 

When the procession reached the police station 
the man was taken in, but not the dog. He 
hung about the building until I went away. Two 
or three hours afterward, being in the vicinity, I 
determined to pass the station and see what had 
become of the dog. As soon as I turned the cor- 
ner of the street I saw him. He was standing 
gazing earnestly at the ground, motionless as a 
Suddenly, as I approached, he broke into 
life, his tail wagged furiously, and his whole frame 
trembled with pleased excitement. When I drew 
near I found that he had been peering through the 
grating which guards the basement in which pris- 
oners are incarcerated, and what had caused his 
sudden emotion was the discovery of his master 
there. That individual had come to the grating to 
gaze forth into the day, and thus the eyes of dog 
and master met. 


Horses and cows will enjoy,better health and do 
better work for you if they are well groomed every 
day. 


’ 
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A Friend in Need 

Nell, sole friend of John Fohey and companion 
of his prison cell, leaped joyously about her master 
in the Yorkville Police Court when the magistrate 
said: **T’ll let you go this time. Go downstairs 
and stay there until youare fittogohome.” Fohey 


had been upset by stronger drink than his seventy- 


one years could bear. That is how it happened 
that he was found on the street, the man asleep on 
the sidewalk and the, dog sitting on his breast. 


The dog growled when a policeman shook the - 


A woman tried to coax the animal away 
But Nell’s ears 


man. 

and the policeman whistled. 

would heed only one voice. 
The man was finally loaded into a patrol wagon 


and the dog was picked up and put keside her 


> 


master. At the station the door man tried to drive 
Nell away. She followed to the cell, and upon 
the pleadings of Fohey, was permitted to pass the 
night in prison. The,man filled his hat with water 
and gave the animal a drink; then both went to 
sleep. 

Nell ran after the patrol wagon to court in the 
morning, and when the magistrate said, ‘‘John 
Fohey, you are charged with being intoxicated,” 
the dog, Jooking as proud as though her master 
were about to receive a decoration, wagged her 
tail and brushed against him as he stood at the 
rail. 

The man spoke, but of the two the dog made 
the stronger plea. Fohey said that he had once 
had a competence, but that he had lent» the 
money to a friend who would not repay him. In 
his despair he had taken to drink, and as all his 
friends except the dog had deserted him, he had 


‘been reduced to the necessity of living in Bowery | 


odging houses. The magistrate, in discharging 
he prisoner, said, ‘“Take good care of that dog.” 
No sooner had he spoken the words than Nell 
leaped about her master, wagging her tail and 
then, bounding toward the gate, waited for him to 
leave the enclosure. 


This Dog Can Spell 

There is a South Side lady who owns a Gordon 
setter which she believes is endowed with almost 
human intelligence, says the Chicago News. This 
is not a hastily formed nor unfounded opinion, but 
has been developed by years of experience. Here 
is one of the many incidents from which has sprung 


~ 


i 


her faith in herdog: One Sunday, having finished 
her dinner, the lady went into the drawing room to 
read the paper. On a rug near the window the — 
setter was basking drowsily in the sunshine. The 
lady’s two sons were still in the dining room fin- 
ishing the repast, and the mother overheard some-_ 
thing said about bones. Now, the good lady has — 
a mortal dread that her beautiful dog will choke to 
death on a bone some day, so, raising her voice, — 
she called out, ‘‘Boys, don’t give Dan any c-h-i-c-k- 
e-n b-o-n-e-s,” spelling these two words so the 
dog’s attention would not be attracted. ‘I’m | 
afraid he will choke.” Asshe spelled chicken the — 
dog raised his head; at bones he got up, walked — 
into the dining room and looked at the bones the - 
boys were picking. 


Bruce and the Bantams a 

Bruce is a fine handsome collie dog. His ken-— 
nel is placed quite close to the henhouse, where — 
the mother hen and her chickens can strut about — 
unmolested, for Bruce will quietly sit and watch, © 
without interfering with them. 4 

Bruce has lived with his master since he was a_ 
pup, and has always received the greatest kindness. _ 
One day his master had some trouble -with two 
bantams who refused to go into their house for 
the night. After a great deal of patient persua-— 
sion, the master entered his house with a feeling © 
of despair. He did not like the thought of leav-— 
ing the chickens to their fate, for there were rats 4 
a very short distance away. ei 

On again going into the garden to make another 4 
attempt to secure the chickens, he found, to his — 
great surprise, they were nowhere to be seen. 
Their perch was empty, and in vain he looked 
everywhere. For two nights this singular thing ‘ 
happened. 

However, the master determined to find out 
where they slept. 

Coming down very early the second morning; 
just as the hens were getting up, he was aston- 
ished to see the two bantams flutter out of Bruce’s © 
kennel. This, then, was the secret of their two. 
nights away from home. 4 

I think that Bruce, seeing his master’s distress, _ 
had been willing to admit them into his kennel — 
without feeling that they would be in his way. 4 

Bruce knows what kindness is, he has never 
known anything else, and is as obedient end 
gentle as a child.. 


(eager eet 


His generous thought and action are probably 
due to the treatment he has always received. 

Let us be kind and loving to all creatures, and 
we shall find they will be so accustomed to receive 
kindness that they will be thoughtful to creatures 
of much smaller size than themselves, as Bruce 
was to the bantams.—The Animals’ Friend. 


Trusty and the Telephone 

Trusty isa dog. His mistress is a professional 
nurse and lives with her mother. They have a 
telephone. When the nurse is detained by her 
business away from home over night she telephones 
to her mother to relieve the latter’s anxiety. One 
night, after talking with her mother over the wire, 
she asked about Trusty. 

The dog was by the side of the mother. The 
daughter telephoned back to have the receiver placed 
_ at Trusty’s ear. This was done, and the mistress 
of the dog talked to him. That he recognized 
her voice was evident, for he barked and appeared 
overjoyed. After the receiver was hung up Trusty 
jumped toward it and acted as if he wanted it 
taken down. During the night he lay near the 
telephone, and frequently looked up at the receiver 
and whined. In the morning he sat before it and 
howled until his mistress was called up. She 
commanded him to keep quiet, and not till then did 
he go away. 


Black and White 

Every crow is said to think its own nestling the 
whitest. Buta white cat that had four kittens, of 
which three were white and the fourth was black, 
gave the first place in her affections to Sooty. 
Once they were all brought into the drawing room 
to be ‘*shown off.” Besides the humans, the 
room contained a great Newfoundlanddog. Hith- 
erto cat and dog had been on friendly terms, but 
now pussy showed much anxiety lest the dog 
might harm her black pet especially. At last she 
seized it by the neck and bore it beneath the lowest 
piece of furniture—where the dog could not pos- 
sibly crawl—but she merely mewed to the others 
to follow her as best they could. The black kitten 
owed all this care to its color—more happy in 
this respect than the black sheep which is said to 
be in every flock. 


A country is advancing in prosperity and true 
civilization when it is governed by the law of jus- 
tice to every living creature. 
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‘* BEAUTY,’’ THE POLITE DOG. 
Given to Mrs. Bingham. 


HUMANE 
he EDUCATION 


In Porto Rico the work of humane education is 
started, as may be seen from the following little 
story sent by Sarah Lois Merrill, a teacher in Ma- 
yaguez District. It was written by Paulina Cuebas, 
a girl of fourteen, attending the Farragut School, 
and was intended to explain the Perry Picture of 


Eva and Topsy : 
‘‘Tre THREE FRIENDS. 


‘‘There was once a little girl whose parents 
She had to beg alms for éating. Her 
name was Diana. 

‘‘One day, at sunrise, her father died, and some 
days after, her mother followed him. 

‘‘Poor child! She had to live alone in the 
world without a friend! But no! She had two 
friends and these were Topsy and Eva. 

‘‘Who do you thinkthey were? They were two 
little cats. 

**Topsy was black and had white throat and 
ears. 

‘‘Eva was all white. She seemed a snowflake. 

‘‘Diana loved them with all her little heart. 

‘*Diana’s home was very poor. 

‘‘She had only two chairs, one of which was 
always ih Topsy’s possession. 


were sick. 


ve YN 


‘Topsy and Eva seemed to understand Diana’s 
pity. 

‘In her hours of despair the kittens played with 
her dress as if they wanted to give gladness to her. 

‘*How sweet is to have, in hours of despair, just 
but two truly friends! 

_**Diana, in the interior of her heart thanked 

God for her friends. 

‘‘One day a kind lady carried Diana and her 
friends to her home and there they lived, I think, 
for the rest of their lives.” 


A Letter 

Miss Margaret Starbuck writes: 

*¢T have heard a number of people lately talking 
about and against the cruelty of public exhibitions 
of trained animals. I have been to quite a number 
of such exhibitions, and I must say that in most 
cases I have heartily disapproved of them, for I 
feel sure that the animals are made to suffer in 
some way either by starving or by the use of the 
whip. I do not mean to convey the impression 
that animals cannot be trained without cruelty, for 
my brother has a spaniel, who in his young days 
was a fine trick dog; and my niece has now a Bos- 
ton terrier pup who gives promise of being a per- 
fect wonder, yet neither of these dogs has ever 
known what it was to have a beating, consequently 
they are not cowed and will not do their little tricks 
unless they feel like it. A public exhibitor cannot 
run the risk of not having them perform, and so, 
many times, has to train them through fear. 

‘‘Quitea number of years ago, when at Martha’s 
Vineyard, I saw a man there with a lot of trained 
poodles. These poor little creatures were abso- 

-lutely without spirit and went through their per- 
formances mechanically. They trembled and cow- 


ered when their master spoke to them and even 
when he looked at them. I was very young at 
that time and had never given much thought to the 
cruelty practised toward animals, but that exhibi- 
tion was a turning point in my life, and ever since 
then I have been very much against them and have 
only gone through curiosity and not for love of 
such things. 

‘sI must confess I don’t like bears, but I once cried 
bitterly over a trained one, dragged about the 
streets at-Falmouth by two Italians. They kicked 
and beat him when he did not perform to their 
liking, and women—mothers with their little chil- 
dren standing close beside them—stood by and 
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patiod 28 dient 


laughed. They thought that because it was ‘only 


a bear,’ a poor wild beast, it could not possibly © 


have any feelings. 


‘‘Of all the trained animals that I have seen, and _ 
they have been many, I have only seen an occa- 
sional happy looking one, but none has so much 
of my sympathy as the too often despised and il] 
treated cat. Any one who understands cats knows 
how hard it is to make them do anything they 


don’t wish to do. 


‘*At one exhibition of trained cats I saw, they all 
laid their ears flat back every time their master ap- | 
proached them, one of them taking occasion to — 
spit at him every time he turned his back, evidently : 


not daring to do so when he was looking at her. 


‘‘Another gave him some of the most dreadful ; 
looks I ever saw on a cat’s face; she looked like a 


wild beast, but later when I spoke to her she purred © 


a 


loudly and rubbed her dear little face against mine. © 
They were all very thin and grabbed frantically at © 
the small pieces of meat thrown at them by their 4 


master. 


‘SI overheard remarks made at this exhibition 
such as I have never heard before at similar places. — 
They were, ‘I wonder if they get beaten,’ ‘I hope — 
he is kind to them,’ ‘Poor things, they look © 


starved,’ ‘What a shame,’ ‘Oh, the dear things, 


how I pity them.’ 


‘‘These remarks were very gratifying to me,” 
showing, as they did, that the work of the Massa- © 


chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruely to An- 


imals, the Bands of Mercy, and last, but not least, 


the Animal Rescue League, has not been in vain.” — 


Another letter from the New York Times is as 


well worth quoting: 


‘‘There have been so many letters and so many 3 


opinions expressed through the papers since the . 
scare as to rabies or hydrophobia, that I would like — 
to say that were half of these printed cases sifted it 
would be found that some ‘dear little child,’ some” 
one’s ‘manly little chap,’ had tied a tin can to some © 
poor dog’s tail, beaten it with sticks and stoned it, 
maybe, for blocks through the city, driving it 
Tt was 
proved the dog which bit several children a week © 


through fright into a state of frenzy. 


or SO ago was not mad. 


‘If the ladies and children cannot walkto the 


Park without meeting several dogs, would it not 
be a good idea for them to make friends with these 
abused animals? Let them study their ways and 
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disposition, and I can assure them not a walk would 
be taken that they did not come home feeling 
ashamed of their own characters. Gratitude, de- 
yotion, Synipathy, all are combined in the dog. 
More deaths have occurred, more accidents in one 
year, from automobiles than dogs have occasioned 

jn five. These vehicles are supposed to be run by 
men who haye brains and some common sense. 
They and the trolley cars are much more to be 
feared than any dog. An unfortunate dog is to be 
pitied; a careless man, what? 

‘‘Last week in Brooklyn in front of one of the 
large stores there was a cry of ‘mad dog.’ Push- 
ing my way—in my effort to find the trouble—I 
saw a policeman with a long rope. On the end 
of the rope, huddled up under the window of the 

store, was a small dog, whose brown eyes looked 
at me appealingly. There were no less than one 
hundred persons pushing and elbowing their way 
to witness this ‘mad’ dog. Asa member of the 
Humane Society I questioned the officer. I told 

him where, on Lawrence street, to take the dog. 

' He informed me he had no idea of lugging the 
dog down there. I said, ‘Give him to me.’ He 
said, ‘Will you be responsible?’ I said, ‘Yes.’ 

He took my name and address. I took the rope 
and called the dog, who followed gladly. I took 
him to my butcher’s, fed him, petted him, cut the 
string, and let him go home. This is only one 
instance of many ‘mad’ dog scares. 


‘““If persons would only use some judgment in- 


such a case, also bring their children up to be 
kind and humane to the dumb creatures, dogs and 
cats, the cause for the cry of mad dog would die 
out. There are ugly dogs, vicious ones, and they 
should be taken care of, no doubt. But why con- 
_demn all for the sake of a few? Begin with the 
parents who allow an ill-tempered child to pull 
and hurt a dog or cat because it amuses and keeps 
him quiet, thereby sowing the seed of cruelty and 
inhumane actions. Any animal goaded and hurt 
will turn on its tormentor. The parent of the 
child would do the same.—One who speaks for 
: those who cannot speak for themselves.” 


It is as well to look at both sides of every ques- 
tion, and no one can fail to see that there is some 
ground for complaint in relation to keeping dogs. 
~ Because a few people keep ill-tempered and 
 foublesome dogs all dogs have to suffer, therefore 
at contend that the remedy is to prevent families 


from keeping dogs that are inclined to be quarrel- 
some with other dogs, or are cat-killers, or snap 
at passers-by. Ifa dog flies out at every team or 
bicycle and barks furiously, that dog is a nuisance. 
If a dog is kept shut up and howls and whines so 
that he disturbs neighbors, his owner should be 
compelled to give him up. If a dog is shut out 
nights and keeps the neighborhood awake, this, 
again, should not beallowed. Local courts should 
be firm on the side of complainants who have come 
to them to demand that a dog in a neighborhood is 
troublesome in any of these ways, for there is no 
need of having or keeping asnappy, barking, fight- 
ing dog. It is often the fault of the dog’s owner 
when he behaves in this way. 
recently where a Danish bulldog attacked a little 
pet dog out for an airing on a leash, and bit the 
women who protected the little dog, I have ascer- 
tained that the bulldog’s owner made no attempt 
to prevent his dog from attacking the little dog, 
which showed that he is wholly unfit to own any 
dog in a crowded neighborhood, since he has no 
regard for another animal’s comfort or safety or 
even for the safety of human beings. This dog is 
also a cat-killer, and though he is young and 
healthy I contend that his master has no right to 
keep him to be a menace to the safety of the neigh- 
bors’ pet dogs and cats and very probably of the 
children and older people who try to protect their 
pets. This indifference of owners of dogs is what 


In a case I knew of 


is doing so much to bring about muzzling laws, 
and may end by a law being made which shall 
forbid keeping dogs in a city. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


“ That assertion is absolutely absurd that every 
few days we read of the death of some person 
from a cat bite.” Says the Washington Star: 
‘‘ We do not read of such a death once in five 
years, hardly as often as that. I have owned cats 
all my life. I was one of a large family and 
we had pets of all kinds. We loved them and 
they loved us, and we took good care of them as 
long as they lived. There was not a single in- 
stance of any of us being bitten by either a cat or 
a dog, 

‘*As to cats being fonder of places than of people, 
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I could give a thousand instances to prove the con- 
trary, but one willsuffice. Soon after my marriage 
I rescued a poor little starving kitten from the 
street, a common, back-yard variety, with no pedi- 
gree or letter of recommendation. She grew into 
a beautiful cat, and we called her Nelly Gray on 
account of her handsome coat. During Nelly’s 
life we moved six times, each time taking her with 
us—the first time she and her five fur babies. In 
every instance Nelly took kindly to her new abode 
and never made the slightest effort to escape. In 
two cases the new house was but two blocks from 
the old, but Nelly evidently had faith in the family’s 
judgment that the move was for the best, and cast 
her lot in with the rest. She was always a most 
affectionate, responsive creature, and an excellent 
mouser, though always well fed, which last shows 
that it is not necessary to starve cats in order to 
have them keep the house clear of mice. The 
poor, hunted, thirsty, starving pussy of the back 
fence is not at her best, and her intelligence is of 
a low order. Take the child of the slums, in 
many cases brought up with blows, ill fed, half 
clothed, does she compare in intelligence with 
your well-cared-for darling? 

‘¢T met one day a neighbor’s little girl carrying 
her old pet cat down the street. On inquiring, I 
found that she intended taking it some distance 
away and throwing it over a certain high fence 
into a vacant lot. ‘‘Mamma is tired of the cat,” 
said the child, ‘‘and we don’t want her any more.” 
I took poor pussy home, and later, as she was old 
and sick, mercifully put her to sleep. But I 
thought a child brought up with so little heart will 
want to throw ‘‘mamma” over the fence when she 
becomes old and troublesome. 

There is but one law of kindness in the world, 
which includes everything that feels—even poor 


pussy.” 


Teaching children to love animals and be kind 
to them by introducing cats and dogs, rabbits and 
parrots, to the schoolrooms is a decidedly left- 
handed proceeding that strikes the true friend of 
dumb animals with dismay. That the juvenile 
mind would be distracted by such visitors was long 
ago set forth in a nursery rhyme, but the best way 
to teach gentleness to the weak is for parents to 
insist on their children treating helpless creatures 
with kindness. A three-year-old boy and an in- 
fant kitten should never be left to their own devices, 


at least to the boy’s devices. Kittens should really 

be chaperoned. When baby hands maul the little 
creatures, and squeeze the life almost out of their 

bodies, as it has been my fate to note in some go. 

as-you-please nurseries, that the game cat nature 

asserts itself, and it scratches the offender, is a 

matter of course. Not long ago I sawa child, not 
old enough to know better, take a charming An- 
gora kitten, which had beeh bought for his amuse- 

ment, and wring its neck. The little beast—I 

mean the cat—had suffered long from this sort of 

‘‘play,” and it turned on its tormentor, digging its 

claws into the baby mouth. Horror! Everybody 

was in an uproar in an instant. The kitten was 
mad. The child was poisoned, dead. That vil- 

lanous, treacherous cat? Where was it? Well, the 

kitty had weakly fled under the sofa. Thena great 

big man, whose paternal instincts might have taught 
him differently, seized this kitten by the scuff of its 

neck, and, rushing to the window, cast it out into 

the street. The moral of whlch is, instruct the 

parent that he shall not permit the child to torment, 

to abuse a pet on the plea that the kitten or puppy 

‘‘loves to be played with !”—The Chatterer, in the 

Boston Herald. 


CARE OF OUR 


me USEFUL FRIENDS 


Every few days letters come asking what can be 
done to rid a cat of fleas. Twice I have given 
directions in this paper on the subject, but am_ 
willing to repeat them. 

The most efficient remedy is Jaynes’s Magic | 
Insect Powder. I have been told that insect pow- 
der kills the kitten or cat, but I have not had that” 
experience myself. Last week, for example, there 
was a kitten about two or three months old brought 
to the League. He was nearly worn out with 
fleas, but so bright and pretty that it was worth 
while to make an effort to save him. I spread a_ 
square of unbleached cloth in my lap and put the. 
kitten on it, then with the small bellows puffed the - 
powder into the fur. I drew the cloth up around” 
the kitten’s neck and held it a few minutes while | 
at the same time [ rubbed a little powder on the 
head, and with a fine tooth comb combed the kit- 
ten’s head. I had a dish of hot water on my desk | 
and dipped the comb in it if any flea appeared on 
the comb. 


Next I opened the cloth and combed the kitten, 
| putting every flea I could find on the comb or the 
cloth into the hot water. After I thought the fleas 
were gone I brushed the kitten and with a damp 
- cJoth I wiped off the powder where I thought 
there was danger that the kitten might lap it off. 
- [ spent over half an hour, and the result was good. 
- Since that time the kitten has steadily improved in 
health and spirits. 


It has been mentioned before in this department 
that sulphur in the powdered form is beneficial as 
an occasional medicine for cats or dogs. It can be 
dusted into the fur, or mixed with fresh lard or 
butter and put on the paws.~ Use this two or three 
times a week for three weeks. Sweet oil in tea- 

spoonful doses is another simple but good medi- 
cine for either dogs or cats. Tablets of cascara 
are useful to keep on hand and give when physic 
is needed, but with dogs and cats, as with people, 
the less dosing the better. Plenty of fresh water, 
exercise enough but not too much, regular and 
wholesome diet will prevent illness as a rule. 


An offer was made to the League of a few horse 
hats recently. I declined the offer on the ground 
of the League doing no work for horses as a 

‘society, but I mentioned the fact that I questioned 
the usefulness of many of the straw hats I see on 
horses when the brim is not wide enough to afford 
the least shade to the eyes. Again, if the driver 
neglects to keep the sponge in the hat wet, the hat 
heats the head instead of relieving it from heat. 
I found the following article in a daily paper and 
it may interest some of our readers : 

‘‘Fantastic summer hats for horses were never 
more prevalent than they are to-day. There is a 
mistaken notion that they are a boon to the animals. 
To jam this particular style of headgear upon a 

-horse’s head, already protected by a natural top- 
_ knot, is in most instances only making the animal 
more susceptible to ‘the heat. According to the 
best veterinarians, the spinal column is the part of 
the anatomy most sensitive to the sun’s rays, and a 
horse with a light covering over his back can work 
two hours to the ‘hatted’ horse’s one. The aver- 
age horse would, in their opinion, be a great deal 
- better off in the summer time if his considerate 
_ owner left off protecting his head and simply exer- 
cised the ordinary precaution of resting him now 
and then in the shade. 
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‘‘Many men use the poorest sort of judgment in 
the methods they employ to relieve horses from 
heat. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals does not approve of the sponge, 
because in nine cases out of ten it is only damp- 
ened once in the morning, and for the rest of the 
day absorbs the heat and centres it upon the horse’s 
head. To shower a horse and then allow the 
thick topknot to dry out until it becomes a stiff 
shell through which no air can permeate is of more. 
injury to a horse in thirty minutes than if he 
worked two hours in the sun without any protec- 
tion or rest. Farmers laugh at the two-storied 
awnings, felt protectors and straw hats which the 
city horses are made to wear. They have found 
that the exercise of a little common sense in car- 
ing for a horse is worth a hundred artificial safe- 
guards. It is very seldom one hears of prostrations 
among farm horses, although they work from day 
to day in the open field where the sun beats down 
fiercely. 


‘‘The hat fad has only been in existence here 
since 1897, when it was introduced from Paris. 
In the opinion of many it will pass away, as did 
the ear tassels and fly nets so prevalent in the early 
eighties, and the trousers and overalls as protec- 
tion from flies and mosquitoes in 1875. Accord- 
ing to the best authorities, the drivers of twenty-five 
and thirty years ago who stretched an awning from 
the wagons to the horses’ collars, had the right prin- 
ciple for protection against the heat. The horse’s 
head was never covered, and a prostration was 
then the exception and not the rule.” 


The little ‘‘two-storied awning,” open all 
around like an umbrella, is greatly preferable to 
the straw hat for horses and it would seem as if 
that might be a comfort to the horse. 


There are many ways in which men might give 
their horses comfort in hot weather and save them 
from exhaustion or illnesses. They should give 
fresh, cool water frequently instead of letting the 
horse get so choked with thirst that he cannot eat, 
and when he gets a chance to drink takes more 
than is good for him. The stable should be kept 
clean and as free from flies as possible. Some 
men are as careful to put wire nettings in the win- 
dows and doors of a stable as to put them in the 
house. A horse should not be hurried in hot 
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weather. It is an act of cruelty to drive all the 
time with a whip. We should speak to the mar- 
ket man and grocer’s boy if they overdrive and 
kindly remonstrate, being careful at the same time 
not to give orders ourselves that require haste. 


If horses or cows are in pasture every one 
should know that there are ointments which are 
now used to keep off the tormenting flies, and 
should make use of them. They are inexpensive and 
save the animals an immense amount of misery. 
The firm of Jaynes & Co., 50 Washington street, 
Boston, keep one of these remedies, which also 
may be used on animals standing in stables when 
flies abound. 


The Farm Journal gives some points of value to 
be observed in caring for man’s best friend on the 
farm: ‘‘The use and value of farm horses are often 
seriously impaired by lack of proper stabling. 
They are crowded in filthy, ill ventilated stables, 
the air so bad from the damp urine-soaked floors 
that the harness is rotted by it. The eyes and 
lungs and general health are injured and disease of 
some kind is sure to follow. A side light strains 
the eye unequally. The light should come in the 
stable from the front, and the windows should be 
limewashed to mellow the light. A stable should 
never be dark, The stable should be well venti- 
lated, but so carefully that no draft can possibly 
touch a warm horse. A draft on a horse warm 
from work or driving will be sure to ruin him. 


‘‘Do not feed a horse from a rack overhead, as the 
dust from the hay is apt to be breathed and is not 
goodforthelungs. Adeep mangerisbest. A wide 
manger for the grain is best, so the grain can be 
scattered to prevent bolting. The stalls should be 
five feet wide. A horse cannot rest in a narrower. 
one, and in a wider one he might roll and get cast. 
Look out that the slight settling of the barn does 
not cause the stall floors to slope towards the 


mangers.” 


Our calls are many, our expenses proportionately 
great, and we need all the help we can get. New 
members, new subscribers to our paper and dona- 
tions of money are gratefully received. 


We are getting so many pretty cats and kittens 
on hand to give away that we fear we shall be 
over-crowded. We want good homes for them, 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


Be 


The summer months are the busiest at the 
League. There are more than two hundred calls 
every week by mail and telephone, besides the ani. 
mals brought in by humane persons who find 
them lost, injured, sick, starving on the streets, 
Two little girls, one of them so dirty and so for- 
lorn that we longed to take her into our care, 
brought a cat they said boys were torturing and 
had just built a fire preparatory to burning it. The 
cat was rescued but we had to let the child go as 
she said her father was good to her and she was 
never hungry. 


An interesting incident of the League last week 
was the rescue of a boy and his dog. The father 
and mother, unfit to care for the boy, were out on 
the streets, and a lodging-house keeper turned out 
the boy and the dog, taking advantage of the tem- 
porary absence of his parents. A kind neighbor 
took in the boy and sent us the dog, but the next 
day father and son came to the League to see the 
dog and the meeting was pathetic. The man had 
no place to take his boy, and failing to find him a 
temporary refuge in such children’s missions as 
could be reached on Saturday afternoon we kept 
him at the League. Johnnie and his dog Jack 
proved well-behaved guests and were fortunate 
enough to find a friend in a very kind gentleman 
who, coming to the League in search of a dog and 
taking a fancy to Jack, agreed to take both boy and 
dog to his country home for the summer. When 
I told Johnnie that I had got a place for him in 
the country he said, ‘‘Can Jack go, too?” And 
when I answered that he could, the boy’s happi- 
ness was touching. The father had previously 
consented to let me put the boy in the country 
until he could get a home for him. This little 
incident shows the way in which the threads of life 
are interwoven. Had we not taken in the dog we 
should not have had this opportunity to help the 
boy. As I write this Johnnie stands at my elbow, 
ready to respond to a word ora look. By the time 
this paper goes to press, if all goes well, he will 
be in a pleasant country home. 


Norr.— I regret to say that the man who said he would take Johnnie 

ohnnie 

sent he Peta’ day that he could not take the boy, but would take the 

hs § hil ae a his offer and will try find a place for the two friends to- 

ether while Johnnie is away at a home one of our directors provided for 
m for two weeks. : - 


47, but omitted to give her name. 
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A member from Lynn, Mass., sent in $5 July 
We should 
be glad to know it so that it can be properly 


A member from Taunton, Mass., sent $1 with 
no name attached. 


The president of the League enjoyed speaking 
jn a charming pine grove at Rest Haven in West 
Hanover, upon invitation of Mrs. Amelia Hall Bon- 
ney. Mr. George Gould, secretary of the Brockton 
Humane Society, was there with his wife, and 
spoke a few words on the work of humane socie- 
ties. Mrs. Augusta Kennedy, a very helpful 
friend of our League, came over from Whitman. 
The audience was small, but appreciative, and the 
occasion was an enjoyable one. 


Letters to the Editor 
To the Editor of Our Fourfooted Friends : 

As one who loves animals so truly that she does 
not eat them, I want to write you and say how 
pleased I was to see your little talk in the Febru- 
ary number of your paperin which you gave one 
of the many good reasons for not eating veal and 
also denounced in the only practical way, that is, 
declaring that you no longer use it as a food, the 
cruelties connected from beginning to end in the 
procuring of ‘‘nice”’ veal. 

I am continually mystified that humane persons 
are content to continue to devote their energies to 
trying to have the legislature stop the sufferings of 
animals in transport, while they are willing to pat- 


ronize the butcher shop to procure the food sup-. 


plied by the bodies of tortured sheep and cows. Is 
it not very much like denouncing stealing, while 
wearing stolen goods? 

It is good to write and legislate and pray for bet- 
ter and kinder ways, but if one is really, seriously 
in earnest, it is easy to see that the quickest way 
to stop the horrors resulting from cattle transporta- 
tion by land and sea is to stop feeding upon 
slaughtered flesh. The demand for ‘‘butchers’ 
meat” may not seem materially lessened because I 


‘do not eat it, but it is lessened nevertheless, and I 


rejoice every day and week and year in the knowl- 
edge, one always counts. The men and women 
who have loved a principle better than self have 
done all that has ever been done for the uplifting 
of this world. 

In this month’s issue of your helpful little paper 
you speak of the cruelty to turtles in Quincy Mar- 
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LOUISE AND HER PUPPY, 


Given a good home with Mrs. Geo. H. Page, 
has entirely recovered her spirits. 


ket. Quick relief is supplied by every one who 
stops eating turtle soup and tells why. You also 
refer to the barbarous cruelties attendant upon the 
shipping and crating of live chickens. Surely, 
surely we can render help to-day, if to-day we 
stop eating chickens. 

I wonder that humane workers have so long been 
able, if willing, to stop their kindly influence and 
thinking just at a certain place, sanctified (?), by 
habit, where their own tastes and appetites would 
be interfered with should they be consistently hu- 
mane. It is well to be merciful and kind to every 
iving creature, but kindness is no part of a plan of 
iife which consents that the creature shall cease to 
be a “‘living” one in order that selfish desire may 
be satisfied. It would take an entire issue of this 
gaper to even name the reasons why those who 
love animals should not eat meat, and another to 
name the authorities for the statement that those 
who have even ordinary regard for their own bodies 
should refuse to feed upon flesh, and still another to 
enumerate the authorities for and proofs of the 
fact that animal food is not a necessity for man any 
more than it is for those strong animals, the camel, 
the horse, the elephant and the ox. 

But this letter is not an article or an argument, 
only an earnest appeal to all who claim to be 
lovers of animals to look this subject honestly in 
the face. | 
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Our fourfooted friends indeed they are, but 
are we worthy? Even those usually known as 
cannibals sink no lower than to eat their foes. 

Yours faithfully, 
Maup R. L. SHarpe. 
1459 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 


Rescuing Lost Animals 


It is a blessed fact that thousands of homeless, ° 


wretched cats and dogs have been taken from the 
streets within the past year or two, and saved from 
possibly prolonged suffering by being tenderly 
transported to 4 Fayette street, but we also believe 
-that some who were not really truly waifs have also 
found themselves summarily landed in the same 
place by the youthful, and sometimes the adult 
lover of animals, inspired with true Band-of-Mercy 
zeal, untempered by wisdom. 
a stone’s throw of his home may succeed in looking 
so abject, so. woefully ill at ease and distrait, as to 
deceive even the very elect, and if he has no.collar, 


A dog within even 


is somewhat underfed, and above all inclined to 
follow and notice any person who speaks to him, 
as though glad at last to find a friend, the illu- 
sion is complete. I say illusion advisedly, hav- 
ing been, though considering myself somewhat of 
an expert in the interpretation of the lost dog’s mute 
pathetic appeal, twice deceived. The fact is that 
real discernment and sound judgment are needed 
here as in most matters. 

In my own case this is what happened. One 
evening just at dusk, in winter, as 1 remember, I 
found on Mt. Vernon street a dog sitting in the 
street moaning at intervals piteously. He certainly 
looked every inch the lost dog. I called him and 
he came. I tried to cheer him up a little, and then 
watched him as he went down a side street looking 
anxiously at persons as they passed. Convinced 
that he was lost, I got a small boy who arrived on 
the scene to help me out by tying a string to the 
dog’s collar. This the dog resisted, but we finally 
started, the dog very reluctantly, for a friend’s 
house, a short distance down the street. Once in 
the hall I examined his collar under the gas light, 
and with somewhat mixed emotions discovered that 
I had been guilty of forcibly, as it were, removing 
him from before his very own roof-tree ! Wehastened 
back, the dog no longer reluctant, and leaving him 
with explanations in the care of the pleasant house- 
maid at the door, I was told that at that hour the 
dog was in the habit of sitting in the street before 


the house awaiting his master’s arrival. When he 
began to grow anxious and howled, or leaving his 
post, went down the side street to meet him, ex. 
pectantly scanning each passer-by, he eaceiatr in 
spite of his collar and well bred air, would pass 
anywhere, I believe, for a lost dog. 

Again, I met a small dog who seemed quite un- 
certain of movement and undecided of aim. He 
had no collar. I coaxed him quite near to me, but 
he would not allow me to put my hand on him, 
He followed me however, eyeing me shyly, and it 
seemed to me wistfully, till we reached the Com. 
mon, then I almost succeeded in getting hold of 
him, but he evaded me and trotted off alone in the 
direction of Boylston street, while I pursued the 
Mall leading to Tremont street. I turned and 
watched him as he .went, much disturbed at 
my failure to save him, as I believed, off the streets, 
The next evening two ladies were returning 
home through West Cedar street, when a small 
black dog came bounding towards them whom I 
quickly recognized as my little “‘lost” dog of the 
day before. They told me that he was a great pet, 
and that he went at his own sweet will back and 
forth over the Common to their room at the Stei- 
nert Building. I told them how on one of these ex- 
peditions I had encountered him, and as he was in 
a loitering mood, not attending well to business, 
but having an eye out for strangers too much, and 
above all, wearing no collar, I had been on the 
point of kidnapping him. These incidents prove 
the great importance of the collar with name and 
address plainly marked, in the saving of pets from: 
being lost, and also it appears to be reasonably 
safe, as a rule, to allow a fairly intelligent. looking 
dog, even without a collar, to pursue his way, if 
he really seems to have one, especially if he seems 
noticeably averse to yours.— D. 


There is a pretty little Cocker Spaniel here that 
was picked up on the streets in a neglected condi-_ 
tion. We want to get a good home for het: 


There are about ten dogs here to-day waiting for 


homes. 


There is something very subtle in the action of 
Homeopathic Remedies on animals, who seem 
more susceptible to their action than human beings. 

The lives of many pets have been saved by 4. 
timely dose of one of these remedies. Otis Clapp _ 


and Son, of Boston or Providence, will gladly give 
information of their use. 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


MEMBERSHIP 


We are glad to welcome new members to our 

League. Membership fees are: 
Life Members . : 
Active Members . : ; 


«$300 
$5.00 Annually 


Associate Members Z A 1.00 
Junior Members . . 


25 cts. “ 


FE 


Ht, 


T this season of the year we find that 
dogs and puppies do much better and are 
healthier when fed on Old Grist Mill Dog 
Bread and Puppy Bread. They eat it readily 
and it agrees with them, keeping their coats 
in good condition and their general health fine. 


Young puppies should have the Puppy Bread 


which is made from a special formula. Puppies, 
like babies, have delicate stomachs and what 
would suffice for a full grown dog would not 
do at all for a delicate baby dog. 


Potter & Wrightington 


35 CHARLES RIVER AVENUE, 
CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT, BOSTON. 


Village Street Veterinary 
Hospital. 


(Formerly Veterinary Hospital of Harvard University.) 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


The only building in Boston especially sdesigned and erected 
as a Hospital for Animals, 

Animals received into the Hospital, or visited in their own 
Stables, at any time. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD, Veterinarian, 
50 VILLAGE STREET, BOSTON. 
Telephone, Tremont 137 and 138. 


Constant attention given to pets. Dogs and 
Cats a Specialty. 


Appress E, L, SOUTHER, 


691 ADAMS STREET, DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Telephone 93-2 Milton, 


T5 


Foxy, the Faithful 


By LILY F. WESSELHOEFT, 
Author of Sparrow, the Tramp, etc. 


We doubt if any child could listen to it without becoming im- 
bued with the desire to become the protector of the creatures that 
need help. The book is full of fun and animation. Few juvenile 
stories can equal it. — Woman's Fournal. 


Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Members of the League may help the work in 
several ways. They might try to get new mem- 
bers, also subscribers to this paper. They might 
make inquiries and investigations and try to find 
good homes for dogs and cats. They could, per- 
haps, get up some little entertainment, a garden 
party, whist, bazaar, musical or dramatic evening, 
among their own circle of friends and raise money 
to help on the summer work, which is always very 
great, and increases every year as the League is 
better known. 


New Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
CATS, DOGS, HORSES 


The Newest and Best Equipped Institution for Surgical and 
Medical Cases East of Chicago 


ANIMALS VISITED AT HOME OR SENT FOR IF DESIRED ~ 


CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean of the late Harvard Veterinary School 
RICHARD P. LYMAN, M. D. V. (Hary.), formerly of Hartford, Conn. 


Telephone, Branch Exchange 2200—2201 Back Bay 


iajphy plo! 


, SQUID C: FANE INESS: 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS. 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


r6 Our Fourfooted Friends 
GINN & COMPANY’S BOOKS ON ANIMALS. 


Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. 


By SARAH J. EDDY. 


Sq. 12mo, cloth. 231 pages. Fully illustrated. Mailing price 70 cents. 


This volume is intended for children of from ten to twelve years of age. The text and the illustrations will 
arouse the children’s interest in animals and lead them to feel sympathy for their dumb friends. 


Long’s Wood Folk Series Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. 


Mailing price $1.65. 


Ways of Wood Folk. 


Mailing price 60 cents. Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. 


Wilderness Ways. Mailing price 70 cents. 


1 Meh ade et er Nt Stickney’s Bird World. 
Secrets of the Woods. 
Mailing price 60 cents. 


Wood Folks at School. Comstock’s Ways of the Six-Footed. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 45 cents. 


GINN & COLPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Mailing price 70 cents. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


Specialist 


IN 


Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE .. . 


Nt pe Rit lt ab Dog Crates for Shipping Dogs, from'$3.00 to $22.00 each. 


Dog Carrying Baskets from $3.00 to $5.00 each. Try LOV* — 
ELL’S DOG SOAP, Entirely Harmless, Improves Coat, Kills 
Fleas, Contains no Acids. 25c per Cake. Box of 3 Cakes 60¢- — 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, | Complete Line of Dog Collars, Remedies, Biscuit, etc. Send — 
or call for Catalogue of Dog Supplies. 


; | 
IRIS Ia IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Su ON6eP a M aD ALY 163 and 165 Washington Street, Boston. 


